CHAPTER    V
HEALTH
AFTER deciding who should derive advantage from
public policy it is necessary to decide what sort of
advantage should be aimed at. A vague feeling that
"welfare" is desirable would not help in adminis-
tration; and, as it was argued above, the old feeling
that all will be well for every one, if the traditional
system is secure, is no longer strong enough to prevent
violent conflict. The problem of the purpose or aim
implied in traditional custom still remains open,
even if we are making the best of the conditions into
which we have been born; for why should we not
change those conditions? But if we should change
them, what is desirable that they do not provide?
Clearly in order to answer that question we must
pass beyond a mere list of grievances.
Among commentators on the authorities, it is usual
to find the phrase "the *good life" used as the name
for the final aim of public policy. But that phrase,
besides being even more indefinite than "welfare,"
is still affected by the assumptions attached to it in
the slave-civilisation known to Plato and Ajristotle.
Is it conceivable that it should be the aim of public
policy to maintain the slavery of many for "the good
life" of a few? Is it conceivable that anyone could have
a "good" life in a community in which the majority
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